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THE 



"STRONGHOLDS OF VICE AND IGNORANCE." 



" There are revolutionists of two kinds in this world. In the first place, there 
are those violent and unthinking men who fly to arms, who overthrow established 
governments, and who recklessly, without regard to consequences, and without 
measuring difficulties and comparing strength, deluge their country with blood 
and draw down the greatest calamities on their fellow-countrymen. But there are 
revolutionists of another kind ; men who dam up the current of human improve- 
ment until the irresistible pressure of accumulated discontent breaks down the 
opposing barriers, and overthrows and levels to the earth those very institutions 
which a timely application of renovating means would have rendered strong and 
lasting." — Opinions of the Bight Hon, Viscount Pcdmerston^ by G. H. Feancis, Esq. 

" Such is the outline of the domiciled condition of tens of thousands of our 
coimtrymen, and such the progress of some efforts that have been made to 
improve them. Would that we might hope to be this once listened to ! for we 
are not imacquainted with the worst vexation that awaits the investigator and 
publisher of social evils, who sees the mischief growing rapidly under bis eyes ; 
yet his statements, his warnings, his entreaties, fall still-bom to the earth, and 
earn nothing for him but the title of humanity-monger." — Quarterly Review, 
1848 : Article, " Lodging-Houses." 
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THE 



DWELLINGS OF THE SUFFERING CLASSES, 



dhc, d;c. 



A SYMPATHY with the labouring classes is one of the most 
promising and healthy symptoms of the present day ; a strong desire 
has evinced itself^ amongst the noble and the most intelligent of 
the land^ to reach the heart and mind of this vast multitude. 
While many of the working classes themselves feel that political 
reforms will not remove the most serious obstacles in their path, or 
minister to their deepest wants, numbers amongst them take part 
in a strong, solemn conviction, which is working at the roots of 
English opinion, that we must have a better kind of education for 
the people, and must spread its influence more widely, if we would 
open for 'them a brighter existence in the future, and help them to 
exert those higher powers which our common Father in heaven has 
distributed amongst us, without respect of rank and circumstance, 
and which He has placed us here to use and expand. 

There are, it is true, amongst them many associations for the 
spread of false and evil principles ; but a readiness exists, wherever 
available, to join institutions where they may gain Christian 
brotherhood and Christian counsel. There are few who would not 
listen with deep interest to the truthful language of a statesman 
of the present day :* — '* I feel so fervid an interest in the welfare 

* Address of the Earl of Carlisle to the Members of the Mechanics' 
Institute at Lincoln. 
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and progress of the great body of my countrymen^ that I cannot 
refirain from enjoining them^ even while I would invite them to a 
full enjoyment of all the vast resources and the innocent pleasures 
of this our variegated world, never to lose hold of Religion. I feel 
assured that it is the source among mankind of all that is great 
and lovely, and that without it all would be painful and joyless. 
Under her sacred wing, we may securely resign ourselves to all that 
is improving in knowledge, or interesting in science, or captivating 
in art, or beautiful in nature. The Author of the universe, such as 
Christianity represents Him, cannot but approve of every creature 
that He has made developing to the utmost extent the faculties He 
has given him, and examining, in all its depth and mystery, every 
work of His hand. 

" Shut up the page of knowledge and the sources of enjoyment 
from the multitude, because some have occasionally abused the 
blessed privilege I Why, the same argument would consign every 
man and woman to a cloister, because the world and active life are 
full of traps and pitfalls. No ; pre-eminent and supreme as I am 
convinced Religion is, yet, to make her so in the hearts and con- 
victions of men, I feel she must discard all timidity, must face 
every truth in the full blaze of light, and sympathise with every 
pursuit and every impulse of the race.^' 

Such stirring and elevating language as this, our artisans and 
workmen are beginning to appreciate. 

Societies are springing into life from day to day which breathe 
the same healthy principles, and the Church of England is has- 
tening to lead and direct the movements which have in view the 
temporal and physical amelioration of our people. She has a voice, 
if she will put it forth, which must be heard by all the land. 
The court and the lowly cottage lie within the compass of her 
teaching, and alike call upon her to fulfil her high and solemn 
trust, as the great educator of the people. 

The chief Minister of the Crown has recently expressed his con- 
viction, ^^ that the more widely education is spread among all con- 
ditions of men, the greater chance there is for the preservation of 



tl^ tranqoillity^ the happiness^ and the well-being of the community. 
That by ' education * must be understood^ not the mere develope- 
ment of the intdlectual faculties^ the mere acquisition of temporal 
knowledge^ — the mere instruction which enables a man to improve 
his social condition in life^ and which gives him fresh habits^ and^ 
with the change of habits^ fresh means to accommodate himself to 
their enjoyment^ valuable as such instruction may be^ — that which 
/deserves the name of education includes the culture of the mind 
and of the soul^ laying the foundation of all knowledge on the 
basis of Scripture and evangelical truth. He desired to look on 
all those who are engaged in this work, even though they may be 
of a diffident communion from that to which he was most sin- 
cerely attached, as feUow-labourers rather than rivals in the war 
which we conjointly wage with vice and ignorance ; and, further, 
that for the promotion of religious knowledge among the people 
he relied with confidence on the enlightened and disinterested 
exertions of the parochial clergy of the united Church of England 
and Ireland, regarding that Church as the depository of religious 
truth, and as an instrument of incalculable value in diffusing 
throughout the length and breadth of the United Empire, not of 
this country alone, that knowledge which is only derived from the 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures/* 

Hare, then, is an acknowledgement of the responsibility of 
England, which, through the agency of the press and our swift 
ocean-messengers, has ere this reached many portions of the four 
quarters of the globe. 

It is the public and welcome confession of one in high authority, 
^ that this country is solemnly called upon more zealously to use 
» its high privileges/* 

But, more than this, our very means and opportunities of fur- 
thering the Divine will are as a voice from heaven commanding us 
diligently to avail ourselves of them. We know that the conse- 
quences for good or for evil, flowing from intercommunion and 
mutual dependence in every relation of life, civil and social, are 
deeply important as well as exceedingly mysterious. 
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The decision of a senate^ the counsels or caprice of an indi* 
vidual, affecting the temporal interests of myriads tbronglioiiit 
many ages^ nevertheless all this is as nothing compared with the 
enduring and appalling influence of men upon men in respect of 
things spiritual and interests extending throughout eternity. The 
spiritual interests of children^ servants^ subjects^ depend mani- 
festly^ and to an extent defying calculation^ upon the faithfoLiess 
of parents^ masters^ governors ; while vast nations and their count- 
less posterity are at this very day dependent upon the faithful 
exertions of this Church and Nation. 

Is this, then, the hour of England's " Opportunity P^' Was 
there ever a period in her history when she had such ample means 
for doing good, — when the eyes of the world seem riveted on 
her free institutions, and her state of calm repose might enable her, 
without hindrance, to mature the most extensive schemes for the 
benefit of the human race? 

Is it not possible, moreover, that ^^this Opportunity '^ might 
soon pass away ? The possession of power and happiness, without 
due thankfulness, has no pledge for its continuance. If we see 
nothing in our prosperity but the natural consequences of Anglo- 
Saxon energy, and say in our heart, " My power and the might 
of my hand have gotten me this wealth ;'' we ought not to forget 
that two '^ sore judgments '^ have already been sent amongst us^ 
" the Famine and the Pestilence/^ while the whole English press 
was but a short time since anticipating that ^^ third sore judg- 
ment,'' "the Sword." 

It ever there was a time when union on the great questions 
which affect the interests of the State, and mutual forbearance on 
the subjects of our religious differences, has been imperatively 
pressed upon us, the present moment would seem to claim both 
with tenfold earnestness at our hands.'*'' We, who belong to a 
nation which has been so abundantly favoured, must each give a 
strict account of the blessings we enjoy. We so well know God 

* Hitherto questions of ecclesiastical rule and (doctrinal refinement, 
however important they may be, have too much occupied the minds of 
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for our benefactor in ten thousand ways^ that there is a peculiar 
and presumptuous sin^ a positive breach of trust and stewardship^ 
and a most hateful unthankfiilness^ attaching itself to every offence 
or wilful neglect of which we are guilty. Have we hitherto been 
glorying in our wisdom^ or our might and our riches^ yet refused 
to acknowledge the duties attached to their possession? It will 
be good for us to trace the hidden springs of our country's pro- 
sperity;* to identify her commerce with her high commission 
to spread the knowledge of the truth throughout the world; to 
regard her as the land of civil and religious liberty ; a safe refuge 
for the helpless stranger; and see in her efforts to strike off the 
fetters of the slave and to give freedom to his body and his mind^ 
and in her various institutions for the relief of the poor and the 
afficted, €fwr surest pledge that the right hand of Divine Majesty 
will still be stretched forth to guard and protect her. 

Our rulers will^ doubtless^ look to those means of safety and 
protection which are placed at their disposal. But in the hearty 
desire of England to preserve peace among the nations of Europe, — 
in her recent endeavour to extend a wider freedom of commercial 
intercourse, to encourage industry, to foster international skill and 
science, and thus soften and harmonise those feelings which might 
in any way alienate us from our Continental neighbours, — in the 
earnest zeal, moreover, displayed by the daughter Church in Ame- 
rica to aid our own in every good work, and in the mutual con- 
fidence which seems springing up day by day with a steady increase 
between the two countries, one in blood and one in language, above 
all in the united prayers which arise Sabbath after Sabbath from ten 
thousand churches, from many ten thousand believing hearts, we 
can hardly fail to recognise our true '^ National Defences/^* 

members of the Established Church, while the claims of their respective 
denominations have too much engrossed Sectarians. It is time for a truce, 
when we have such a terrible controversy with ignorance and unbelief ; we 
should gather a lesson from those engaged in the earnest work of missions, 
who, forgetful of party, have but one point of contention, — the rivalry of 
zeal and love in the cause of their Divine Master. 
* See p. 14. 
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What, then, is wanting to ensure our safety? Is it not a 
deeper sense of our individual responsibility in promoting the 
weKare of our native land, and that we cease to ask, in cold un- 
concern, "Am I my brother's keeper ?'' We know that "unto 
whom much is given of him shall much be required :'^ but who 
are they of whom nothing is required ? Give but a cup of cold 
water if you have nothing better, and it shall in no wise lose its 
reward. While, even in the eye of the world and the law, property 
has its duties as well as its privileges, property confers upon its 
possessor power over his fellow-creatures, for the use of which he 
will be strictly responsible. Property makes men masters, em- 
ployers, landlords ; and thus invests them with power, not merely 
over the bodies, but, to a considerable extent, over the souls of 
other men. This is the case to an enormous extent with 
our great capitalists,* who merely, by selecting an investment at 
once safe and profitable, and entering into the relation of "land- 
lord and tenant " with the surrounding poor, might accomplish in 
our crowded cities the most extensive good in behalf of myriads of 
their fellow-creatures. 

" I believe," said Lord Ashley, at a public meeting in the year 
1846, — ^^I believe, of all the material questions that affect the 
condition of the working classes, there is no one point of so much 
importance as the dwelling-place where they and their fauuly 
reside. I do not speak merely from book. All that I have seen 
tends to confirm the opinion I have formed, from what I have 
heard both publicly and in private, in public meetings and in the 

* " The Model Lodging-House erected by the Society in Stretham Street, 
Bloomsbury, containiDg accommodation for large families, with all requisite 
conveniences for household life complete in each dwelling, with a perfect 
system of ventilation and drainage. The rents of these wholesome and airy 
premises being lower than the average sums paid for the fetid rooms in 
which are lodged so great a proportion of the operative classes of London 
and of England, pays at least five per cent upon the money invested in the 
building, while upon the very spot where it now stands there formerly 
existed one small house, in which were crowded together eighty-five poor 
Irish." — Labouring Fi^iendf June 1850. 
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House of Commons. I have ever maintained this opinion^ and I 
defy any person to gainsay it^ that all our efforts — if not all^ at 
least a large proportion of our efforts — will be thrown away, 
whether they be directed to the improvement of the physical 
condition of the people, whether they be directed to their moral 
and spiritual improvement, to the establishment of schools for their 
education, or domiciliary visitations, — all our efforts will be thrown 
away, so long as we leave the working people in the condition in 
which they may be seen in various parts of this great metropolis/' 

And in the year 1848, the '' Quarterly Review/' after comment- 
ing on the dreadful state of the densely-crowded lodging-houses, 
as hotbeds, moreover, of our social evils, concludes — ^^ we submit 
these things to the consideration of all holders of property, whether 
urban or provincial'' — ^^ London is the fountain and head-spring 
of seven-tenths of the crime of England. This fact is established 
beyond a doubt by the inquiries of commissioners ; and it surely 
demands the serious reflection of all speculators and seekers of 
political security in the improved education of the people, and 
demands, whether a state of things so awfully degrading, and yet 
so easily removed, should any longer be permitted to exist under 
the dominion of a Christian sovereign." 

The Reports of the Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes have since recorded, but too faithfully, what has 
been done and what has been left undone; while those for 
March and April, 1852, give statements with regard to Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other manufacturing towns, which for intense 
misery can only be surpassed by the horrors of the metropolis. 

Dr. Duncan thus describes several lodging-houses examined 
by him: — 

^^ The cellars, usually the double cellars, I have described are for 
the same purpose ; and here the overcrowding is carried still fur- 
ther, if that be possible, and is certainly even more prejudicial to 
the health of the inmates from the still more defective ventilation of 
these dark and miserable abodes. At night, the floor of these 
cellars — often the bare earth — is covered with straw, and there the 
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lodgers — all who can afford to pay a penny for the accommodation 
— arrange themselves as best they may^ until scarcely a singk 
available inch of space is left unoccupied; and in this way as 
many as thirty human beings^ or more^ are packed together^ eadi 
inhaling the poison which his neighbour generates^ and presenting 
in miniature a picture of the black -hole of Calcutta. Even 
when the means of ventilation exist they are generally unavailable, 
on account of the beds being occupied during the day^ either 
by those who are sleeping away the effects of the previous even- 
ing's debauch^ or by vagrants resting after the fatigues of a 
journey. The room^ vitiated by occupants during the day^ crowded 
again and polluted at night, and the insufferable closeness and 
pestilential atmosphere which is generally found on entering these 
dens from the open air^ has frequently obliged me to return with- 
out further examination to breathe an air less contaminated.^^ 

The low state of physical comfort in the lodging-houses^ the 
miserable ventilation — generally insufficient for a single family, 
and utterly unfit for numerous nightly occupants — render ths 
inmates particularly prone to contagious diseases. So mueh is 
this the case, that even in the days of Dr. Ferrier the keepers 
of lodging-houses were aptly termed by him ^^ keepers of fevers- 
beds;'' and since his time many medical men in Lancashire have 
endeavoured to draw public attention towards them, as the nidus 
of numerous diseases. 

Dr. Duncan, referring to such houses, says, — "Fevers break 
out from time to time, and spread with rapidity among the in- 
habitants. Nor is this the worst ; for, from the migrant character 
of their population, these dens become 'foci,' which radiate in- 
fection, not only throughout the town, but to other towns and 
to distant parts of the country." 

'^ I have been particular in my inquiries into these low lodging- 
houses, because I feel convinced that there is an imperative neces- 
sity for the interference of the Legislature." 

Two important bills with reference to these houses have been 
passed. A measure is still urgently required which might facilitate 
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the transfer of such property,* appeal to the vast resources of 
private enterprise, and draw forth the sympathies and succour 
of the wealthy and intelligent in behalf of the suffering classes ; 
thus strengthening that portion of the empire which is most weak 
and helpless, and leading the conjoint war against these strong- 
holds of ''vice and ignorance/' 

By a timely intervention they would save more lives in one 
year than the host which fell at Waterloo, — preserving, moreover, 
for the survivors a life worth living for — creating an atmosphere 
in which the messengers of mercy might breathe freely, the voice 
of pity and compassion be daily heard, and the work of Christian 
education be not only commenced, but successfully continued, 
where at present this is physically and morally impossible. It is 
a fearful thought, that our neglect may have occasioned disease and 
death to an unknown number of our fellow-creatures ; and would 
that bodily suffering were the worst consequences! 

The demoralisation accompanying such a state of things is an 
evil still more dreadful. When the decencies of life cannot be 
observed there is no hope of teaching its virtues and duties ; and 
in their overcrowded dwellings there are thousands upon thousands 
of children necessarily condemned to find their homes a school of 
vice, who have never been taught that they have souls at all, 
whose parents are their tempters and corrupters, who obey no 
law but that of their passions and appetites, and look for no change 
in their condition but the prison walls, where a still more horrible 
corruption of morals must take place, — in every case, where the 
yoiing and comparatively innocent are not separated from the 
desperate and hardened: — criminals alike; still, be it remem- 
bered, either men or women of like passions with ourselves, or 
children as once we were. 

Whatever, then, be the success of the educational measures 
contemplated by the chief Minister of the Crown, the stem fact 
must meet him, or any future Minister similarly engaged, — a 
*^fact" which the testimony of accredited commissioners, again 

* See Appendix. 
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and again laid before the public^ will abandantly corroborate^ 
''that in the crowded and more d^raded parta of our great 
metropolis^ — in numeroos inatanoea, alao^ in the cities and other 
important towns of the kingdom^ all hope of tttecess is vbrtuaUy 
debarred; and until purer abodea be found for them he cannot 
even attempt to consult the well-being or the happiness of these 
young and perishing members of the community/' 

On oar endeavours as a nation to give a aound and Scriptural 
education to the youngs we may well rest our chief hope for pre- 
serving the '^ internal tranquillity of our country/' But more 
than this. It is the most important part of the solemn tmst 
committed to us^ and on its "faithful Julfiltnent" may rest also 
our '^ safety from foreign foes/' and the '^ claims of England" to 
be still regarded as 

The ''Fortress of Christianity." 



A PRAYER FOR THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT. 

1, 2. 1 Most gracious God, we humbly beseech Thee, as for this king- 
\,j dom in general, so especially for the High Court of Parliament, under 
iron, our most religious and gracious Queen, at this time assembled ; 

h. ii. 

i» 2; 2 That thou wouldest be pleased to direct and prosper all their con- 
2^"^? sultations to the advancement of Thy glory, the good of Thy Church, 

V. 9* 

i. 18- the safety, honour, and welfjEire of our Sovereign and her dominions; 

1-9 J 

'That all things may be so ordered and settled, by their endea- 
' j^' vours, upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, 
i. 2, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us for 

. 27 ; 

iout ^^^ generations. 

1. m! * These and all other necessaries, for them, for us, and Thy Yrhqle 

• »iv. Church, we humbly beg in the name and mediation of Jesus Christ our 

18; most blessed Lord and Saviour." — The LUurgy compared vnth the 

John 

J^?- Bible, published by the " Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge." 



APPENDIX. 



At the Annual Meeting of the " Society for the Improvement of 
the Labouring Classes " (1846), it was stated by Mr. Slaney, that in 
the eastern parts of the metropolis we have parishes and districts in 
which the mortality is double that of the western districts. In one the 
mortality is two per cent, and in the other it amounts to four per cent ; 
and if you take particular portions, where the poorer classes reside 
neglected and forgotten, you will find the mortality amount to five per 
cent. He expressed his belief " that it is vain and idle to give charity 
to these persons, in the common acceptation of the word ; that to take 
their children to school is of little use, if they are to return back again, 
the hour the school breaks up, into those miserable receptacles of guilt 
and vice : " and, further, " his firm conviction, resting on the best 
evidence, on the evidence of engineers and capitalists, that the plan 
then proposed, of ' establishing a lodging-house upon an improved 
principle,' instead of being a source of expense would be a source of 
real and true economy, and that efforts of this nature would tend to 
diminish the poor-rates and prevent the increase of crime." 

His subsequent inquiries have, doubtless, given him ample oppor- 
tunity to test still further the festering mischief which afflicts these 
unhappy neighbourhoods. And having recently proposed a seasonable 
"measure" relating to the more "ready transfer of property," let us 
trust that numerous petitions will proceed from the City of London, 
earnestly entreating both Houses of Parliament to render it at once 
available to the removing an evil mainly the result of social neglect. 

The principle of the " Bill " suggested by Mr. Slaney aims at a 
" system which has rendered land as little an article of commerce — 
as little vendible as possible — involving all who wish to exchange their 
money for it in a labyrinth of difficulty and expense." To lighten this 
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outlay, and lessen these wearisome delays would doubtless be a matter 
of convenience to numerous individuals who can ill afford the one, and 
tui keenly feel the anxiety occasioned by the other. 

But it might take hi^iier ground than this. A '* measuie *' capa- 
ble of alleviating the intense misery which exists in our crowded cities, 
^-inviting a due expenditure of skiU, and labour, and money amidst 
their present dark and pestilential courts, their narrow and crowded 
alleys, would come forth clothed with the attributes of justice and 
mercy. It would tend to wipe away the national reproach of ** giving 
wrong judgment ^ as regards the most helpless portion of the com- 
mtmity, since it is too true that, through ignorance or carelessness, 
or both together, we have heaped one wrong upon another, our im- 
provements in streets, squares, or approaches, having driven an im- 
poverished multitude from their humble abodes to search — in vain, 
perhaps — for other dwellings. While it would afford direct en- 
couragement towards every effort on behalf of the ** outcast and pootj^ 
at once strengthening the benevolent in their exertions to " defend ike 
poor and faXherleu^' and enabling them to reap the fruits of a dis- 
criminating charity, by weing *' tliat such as are m need and necessity 
have right/'* 

* Fisalm IxxxiL 3, 4. 
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